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THE JEW’S HARP. 


Great attention has, for a few years past, been 
excited by this instrument, in Great Britain and 
on the continent of Europe. It has had a hear- 
ing in the lecture-rooms of the scientific ; and it 
has gained admittance to the palaces of kings. 
A crowded audience, of the most intelligent and 
educated of fashionables and gens d’ élite, has been 
often held in breathless silence, to drink in the 
peculiar sweetness of its sounds, or to be borne 
along by it through the magic mazes of its un- 
earthly harmonies. 

At one time, the buzzing-iron of the school-boy 
seemed to have but little claim to such enthusias 





tic commendations. And as he sat and twanged 
his “‘ tongue of iron,” to the annoyance of all 
votaries of the harmonic muse, it could not well 
be imagined, that a toy so humble was destined, 
at a future day, to send forth tones of ecstasy, 


and to command the notice and the admiration | 


of the dilettanti throughout Europe. Yet genius 


has achieved this triumph. Many performers | 
upon the Jew’s Harp have attained a skill of | 


execution on the instrument, which has enabled 
them, by, the use of two, three or four of these 
simple toys, to produce effects almost incredible. 
But among all those who have won celebrity in 
this manner, none is so conspicuous as CHARLES 
EvuLeNsTEIN. 

He was born in the year 1802, at Heilbronn, 
in the south-western part of Germany, about 
twenty miles north of the city of Stuttgart. 
And from his earliest infancy, he was under the 
irresistible control of a passion for music. When 
not yet five years old, being denied the use of 
his father’s violin, he undertook, with the usual 
energy of genius, to construct one for himself; 
and when, soon after, on his father’s death, the 
longed-for instrument became his heritage, he 
was absorbed in the delights which it afforded 
him. When his mother could not, from her 
poverty, furnish him with strings, he would 
obtain the means of purchasing them, by sell- 
ing to his play-mates 2 part of what was allow- 
ed him for his daily meals. Apprenticed to a 
book-binder, he soon satisfied his master, that 
his thoughts wandered, and he had no capacity 
for this mechanical employment. All his sym- 
pathies were tuned to music. He had no other 
pleasure ; and he wished that one day this might 
be his occupation. Transferred from the book- 
bindery to a hardware-shop, his master-principle 
still governed him. His violin, his flute and his 
guitar, his French horn and his flageolet, (for he 
contrived, while yet a boy, to purchase and to 
play on all these instruments, ) were solemnly de- 
nounced by his employers. Yet this severity of 


interdiction served but to increase his zest for 
what he loved, and could see no reason why he 
should not love. Deprived at last, by force, of 


his beloved instruments, he looked around his | 


shelves among the articles of hardware which it 
was his lot to sell; and he was arrested by the 
happy thought, as he regarded it, of turning at 
least his Jew’s Harps to a good account. His 
slowing genius rested on the subject. He care- 
fully examined their peculiar tones, and their 
capacity of modulation. He one day heard a 
gentleman, who purchased two harpsat the shop, 
perform on both of them at once, with great effect. 
This was enough for his encouragement to per- 
severance. He was devoted to his object, with 
unabated ardor, for the space of four years. His 
ingenuity was exercised, in tuning with great 
nicety, and in devising means to give his favorite 


instrument every facility for turns, slides, arpeg- | 


gios and shakes, as well as other ornaments and 
graces, so as to execute them with rapidity and 
accuracy. 


His object thus far attained, “ he | 


collected,” we are told, ‘“‘ a few musical friends | 


into a dark room, gave them a specimen of his 
skill, and required them to name the instrument. 
They were in perfect raptures; talked about 


fairies and angels, and manifested the greatest im- | 


patience to see the cause of all this novel har- 


mony. Lights were brought; and sixteen penny | 
Jew’s Harps lay on the table.” This and other | 


facts, recorded in the sketch of his Life, recently | 
published at London, afford ample proof, that | 


he had soon acquired a command of his instru- 
ment, which altogether surpassed any thing be- 
fore accomplished by such simple means. 

He now aimed at general celebrity for his ac- 
complishment. He set out fora musical tour; and, 
poor as he was, his ardent hopes and expecta- 
tions urged him on, until he actually travelled, 
alone and on foot, a journey of six hundred miles! 
Often was he compelled to spend a whole night, 
exposed to the worst weather, in the open air. 
At each step he met with great discouragements. 


Yet he resolved to buffet every wave of opposi- | 


tion, so as ultimately to secure his object. And | 


the most marked success was in reversion for 
him. 
Although foiled in his attempts at Heidelberg, 


and Frankfort. and Hesse-Cassel, and Hanover, | 


he had a dawn of better things at Luneburg, 


where he gave a public concert, with some bene- 


fit to his long empty purse. He now returned 
again to Heilbronn; and very soon. he found, that 
his persevering industry had gained him charac- 
ter among his old associates, and his constant de- 
votion to his one absurbing purpose had, in their 
opinion, given him great skill. He was at once 
in sunshine. Flattering attentions met him, in 


the best private circles. He was soon noticed | 


by the nobility. He received an order even to 
attend the levée of the Queen of Wurtemberg. 
This gratifying tribute to his talent fixed his 
reputation. He now went, with great encou- 
ragement, to Tubigen, and Basle, and Friburg, 








| and Zurich; he then visited Lausanne and Lyons, 
and received some marks of royal favor in the 
capital of France. London was the next theatre 
of his celebrity. Having arrived there, his let- 
ters from the Queen of Wurtemberg to her sister 
soon secured for him every favor he could ask, 
from the first circles. The Duke of Gordon was 
his chief patron. By him, Eulenstein was intro- 
duced into the presence, and commended to the 
favor, of King George IV. The eyes of the 
beau monde were now fixed upon him. Scientific 
men, we are told, investigated the theory of his 
wonderf | instrument, as though it were indeed 
‘some new thing,” just discovered among the 
ruins of Pompeii. It was especially noticed, at 
a Lecture given in the Royal Institution, in 


illustration of Mr. Wheatstone’s Doctrine of 


Acoustics. 

Such decided marks of public favor may seem 
rather ill bestowed on a mere toy, if any one would 
judge of it merely by his own prejudices. But 
there is a just claim, which this humble instru- 
ment possesses, to the highest eulogies which 
have ever been pronounced upon it, by its ad- 
mirers in the metropolis of England. Any one 
who has but heard a skiiful performer draw from 
it the silver tones which it can yield, and has 
been for a while wrapped in the enchantment of 
its fairy strains, will delightfully experience, that 
a new world of harmonies has been discovered 
to him. 

The scale of Eulenstein comprises four oc- 
taves and three or four notes in addition, com- 
prehending all the diatonic and chromatic inter- 
vals. These notes are yielded by sixteen instru- 
ments, in form and size the same as our common 
Jew’s Harp. They are all placed upon a table, 
and taken up in turn by the performer. Some- 
times two, three or four of them are used at one 
time, for the purpose of producing those inimi- 
table concords, and those new combinations of 
sounds, that are the secret spell by which they 
act. And when the numerous effective artifices 
are employed, which exhibit imitations of the 
violin, the hauthoy, and other string and wind 
instruments, the singing of birds, the chiming of 
bells, and the distant chorus of human or angelic 
voices, there results a charm which all must be 
tempted to discredit who have not themselves 
enjoyed it. 

Only two amateurs in this department, have 
ever visited our country, and both of them have 
been gentlemen in private life, whose aversion 
to publicity has confined the exhibition of their 
skill to the knowledge and enjoyment of a few 
friends and associates. Yet all who have been 
favored with the enchanting strains, which these 
disciples of Eulenstein breathed forth, will long 
remember them with an enthusiastic pleasure, 
and earnestly avail themselves of any opportu- 
nity, to renew these mysterious concords of 
sweet sounds, 


In Switzerland, a series of experiments is now 
in progress, to improve an instrument, (of the 
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form and size of our piano-forte, ) having iron and 
steel tongues instead of aire chords, and yielding 
notes similar to those of the Jew’s Harp, with 
a most ingenious contrivance for prolonging and 
for modifying them, at the performer's pleasure. 
Some of the discoveries of Eulenstein are al- 
ready introduced into this new instrument; and, 
it is thought, it will soon become a popular com- 
panion for the drawing-room, and be especially 
admired in the performance of rich sacred har- 
monies. 

To the ingenuity of man there seems, indeed, 
no boundary assigned; and to the range of mu- 
sical intonations and concords there is no limit. 
Wonderful arrangements of a benignant Provi- 
dence, to gladden us in our sojourn here below! 
Appropriate medium, through which to make 
him a return of gratitude and praise, for his un- 


numbered mercies! Sigma. 





ON NATIONAL 


AMILY 


SONGS. 


FOR THE F MINSTREI 


Mr. Epiror,—Understanding that you are 


about publishing a series of popular Music, I 
have thought that the following letter, extracted 
from the “ Remains of the Rev. C. Wolfe,” 
might furnish you with some useful hints. It 
seems to me. that the suggestions here made are 
excellent, and if acted upon will be productive 
of the most beneficial results. I heartily wish 
you abundant success in your undertaking, and 
fully believe that the blessing of Gon will rest 
upon it. A FRienp. 
The author of the said Remains, in the Appen- 
**He (Mr. W.) had some- 


times entertained the idea, that religious subjects 


dix thus remarks: 


might be profitably introduced in songs adapted 
to national music, which might thus be made a 
vehicle of popular instruction. Tlow much he 
felt the delicacy and difficulty of such a task, 
will appear from the judicious observations, con- 
tained in a letter to a pious friend, who had sent 
him some verses written with that view. 

‘‘ The poems upon which you desire my 
opinion, seem to be the production of a truly 
spiritual mind;—a mind exercised in experi- 
mental religion, which sees every object through 
a pure and holy medium, and turns every thing 
it contemplates into devotion. But their very 
excellency in this respect, seems, in the present 
instance, to constitute their leading defect. Their 
object, if [ understand it aright, is to make popu- 
lar music a channel, by which religious feeling 
may be diffused through society, and thus, at the 
same time, to redeem the national music from 
the profaneness and licentiousness, to which it 
has been prostituted. As to the first object: the 
natural language of a spiritual man, which would 
remind one of the like spirit, of much of his 
internal experience, would be not only unin- 
teresting, but absolutely unintelligible, to the 
generality of mankind. He speaks of hopes and 
fears, of pleasures and pains, which they could 
only comprehend by having previously felt them. 
You remember, that it is said of the new song 
that was sung before the throne, that no man 
could learn that song, save they that were redeemed 
from the earth: and therefore it often happens, 
that those who best understand that music, are 
more intelligible to heavenly than earthly beings: 
they are often better understood by angels than 
by men. The high degree of spirituality which 
they have attained, often renders it not only pain- | 
ful, but impossible, to accommodate themselves to 
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the ordinary feelings of mankind. They cannot 
stoop, even if it be to conquer. To the world, 
their effusions are in an unknown language. In 
fact, they often take for granted the very work 
to be done; they pre-suppose that communion 
of feeling, and unity of spirit, between them- 
selves and the world, which it is their primary 
object to produce. And when they do not pro- 
duce this effect, they may even do mischief; for 
the spontaneous language of a religious mind is, 
generally speaking, revolting to the great mass 
of the community. ‘They shrink from it, as they 
do from the Bible. 

“Just consider all the caution, the judgment, 
and the skill, requisite in order to introduce re- 
ligion profitably into general conversation ; and 
then you may conceive what will be the fate of 
a song,—to which a man has recourse for amuse- 
ment, and which he expects will appeal to his 
feelings, when he finds it employed on a subject 
to which he has not learned to attach any idea 
of pleasure, and which speaks to feelings he 
never experienced. 

“Tt is on this account, I conceive, that a song 
intended to make religion popular, should not be 
entirely of a religious cast; that it should take 
in as wide a range as any other song, should 
appeal to every passion and feeling in our na- 
ture, not in itself sinful,—should employ all the 
scenery the imagery, and circumstances of the 
songs of this world, while religion should be 
indirectly introduced, or delicately insinuated. 
I think we shall come to the same conclusion. if 
we consider the reformation of the national mu- 
sic as the primary object. The predominant 
feelings excited and expressed by our national 
airs, however exquisitely delightful, are manifest- 
ly human. And it is evident, that, in order to do 
them justice, we must follow the prevailing tone. 
The strain and ground-work of the words can 
hardly be spiritual; but a gleam of religion 
might be every now and then tastefully admitted, 
with the happiest effect. But indeed it appears 
so difficult, that in the whole range of poetry, 
there does not occur to me, at present, an in- 
stance, in which it has been successfully exe- 
cuted. The only piece which I now recollect 
as at all exemplifying my meaning, is Cowper’s 
‘ Alexander Selkirk,’ beginning ‘ I 2m monarch 
of all I survey,’ which I believe has never been 
set to music.* It is not professedly religious ; 
nay, the situation, the sentiments, and the feel- 
ings, are such as the commonest reader can at 
once conceive to be his own. It needs neither 
a spiritual man, nor a poet, nora man of taste 
or of education, to enter into immediate sympa- 
thy with him. It is not until the fourth stanza 
(after he has taken possession of his reader) that 
he introduces a religious sentiment; to which, 
however, he had been gradually ascending ; and, 
even then, he accompanies and recommends it 
with what may, perhaps, be called the romantic 
and picturesque of religion,—‘the sound of the 
church going bell,’ &c. He then appears to 
desert the subject altogether, and only returns to 
it (as it were) accidentally —but with what beau- 
ty and effect in the last four lines !”’ 

*The author would probably have also instanced the 
I'm wearing awa,’ John,” if it 
had occurred to his memory.—Ep 


beautiful Seotch ballad “ 


THE BIBLE. 
A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
It gives a light to every age 
kt gives—but borrows none 
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FRANKLIN’S LETTER ON MUSIC 


FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


DR. 


The following letter, written by our cele- 
brated philosopher Franklin, to his brother Mr. 
Peter Franklin, of Newport, Rhode-Island, is to 
be found in the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Wri- 
tings of Benjamin Franklin, LL. D.,” by his 
grandson, W. Temple Franklin. It is well 
known, that the Doctor had a correct ear, and 
an extensive knowledge of the science of music. 
In a letter to Lord Kames, he exhibits a great 
mastery of this subject, and makes many very 
ingenious and valuable observations. 

In writing to his brother, Mr. Peter Franklin, 
he says :— 

“T like your ballad, and think it well adapted 
to the purpose of discountenancing expensive 
foppery, and encouraging industry and frugality. 
If you can get it generally sung in your country, 
it may probably have a good deal of the effect 
you hope and expect from it. But, as you aimed 
at making it general, I wonder you chose so 
uncommon a measure in poetry, that nune of 
Had you 
fitted it to an old one, well known, it must have 


the tunes in common use will suit it. 


spread much faster than I doubt it will do from 
the best new tune we can get composed to it. 
I think, too, that if you had given it to some 
country girl in the heart of Massachusetts, who 
has never heard any other than psalm tunes, 
or Chevy Chase, the Children in the Wood, the 
Spanish Lady, and such old simple ditties, but 
has naturally a good ear, she might more proba- 
bly have made a pleasing popular tune for you, 
than any of our masters here, and more proper 
for your purpose, which would best be an- 
swered if every word, as it is sung, be under- 
stood by all that hear it, and if the emphasis you 
intend for particular words, could be given by 
the singer as well as by the reader, much of the 
force and impression of the song depending on 
those circumstances. I will, however, get it as 
well done for you as I can. 

“Do not imagine that I mean to depreciate 
the skill of our composers here: they are admi- 
rable at pleasing practised airs, and know how 
to delight one another; but, in composing for 
songs, the reigning taste seems to be quite out of 
nature, or rather the reverse of nature, and yet, 
like a torrent, hurries them all away with it,— 
one or two, perhaps, only excepted. 

“You, in the spirit of some ancient legislators, 
would influence the manners of your country by 
By 


what I can learn of their songs, the music was 


the united powers of poetry and music. 
simple, conforming itself to the usual pronun- 
ciation of words, as to measure, cadence, or em- 
phasis, &c.; never disguising and confounding 
the language, by making a long syllable short, 
Their singing 
was only a more pleasing, because a melodious 
manner of speaking: it was capable of all the 
graces of prose oratory, while it added the plea- 
sure of harmony. 


or a short one long, when sung. 


Most modern songs, on the 
contrary, neglect all the proprieties and beau- 
ties of common speech, and in their place intro- 
duce its defects and absurdities as so many 
graces. 

“Tam afraid you will hardly take my word 
for this; and therefore I must endeavor to sup- 
port it by proof. Here is the first song I lay my 
hand upon: it happens to be a composition of one 
of our greatest masters, the ever-famous Handel. 
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It is not one of his juvenile performances, before | 
his taste could be improved and formed; it ap- 
peared when his reputation was at the highest, 
is greatly admired by all his admirers, and is 
really excellent in its kind. It is called, ‘The 
additional favorite song in Judas Maccebeus.’— 
Now, I reckon among the defects and impro- 
prieties of common speech, the following :— 


} 


1. Wrong placing the accent or emphasis, by 
laying it on words of no importance, or on wrong | 
syllables. 

2. Drawling; or extending the sound of words 
or syllables beyond their natural length. 

3. Stuttering ; or making many syllables of one. 


4. Unintelligibleness; the result of the three 
foregoing united, 
5. Tautology; and 


6. Screaming without cause. 


For the wrong placing of the accent or em- | 
g 1 g 

phasis, see it on the word their, instead of the 

word vain, in the following instance :— 

, i at cal 
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With their vain mys - te 


And on the word from, and the wrong syllable 
like :— 





wis-dom from.... 


For the drawling, sce the last syllable of the 
word wounded :— 


FE 
ait 


heart. 





Nor can heal the wound - ed 


For the stuttering, see the ne’er relieve, in 
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Ma --- giccharmscan ne'er re - lieve you. 

There are four syllables made of one, and 
eight of three; but this is moderate. I have 
scen in another song that I cannot find, seven- 
teen syllables made of three, and sixteen of 
one: the latter, I remember, was charms; viz., 
cha, a, a, a, a, a, a, a, a, a, U, a, a, a, a, arms. 
Stammering with a witness! 

“For the unintelligibleness, give this whole 
song to any taught singer, and let her sing it to 
any company that have never heard it; you will 
find they will not understand three words in ten. 
It is therefore that, at the oratorios and operas, 
one sees with books in their hands all those who 
desire to understand what they hear sung by 
even our best performers. 

“For the tautology, you have it in the endless 
repetitions. 

*“As to the screaming, no one who has fre- 
quented our operas but will painfully recall 
instances without number. 


“T send you enclosed the song, with its music 
at length. Read the words without the repe- 
titions. Observe how few they are, and what a 
shower of notes attend them. You will then, 
perhaps, be inclined to think with me, that 
though the words might be the principal part of 
an ancient song, they are of small importance in 


| 
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a modern one; they are, in short, only @ pretence 


| for singing. 


‘‘T am, as ever, 
** Your affectionate brother, 
“ B. FRANKLIN. 
“P. S. Imight have mentioned inarticulation 
among the defects in common speech that are 
But as 
that seems more the fault of the singer than of 
the composer, I omitted it in what related mere- 
ly to the composition. 


assumed as beauties in modern siuging. 


The fine singer in the 
present mode stifles all the hard consonants, and 
polishes away all the rougher parts of words 
that serve to distinguish them from each other ; 
so that you hear nothing but an admirable pipe, 
and understand no more of the song than you 
would from its time, played on any other instru- 
ment. If ever it was the ambition of musicians 
to make instruments that should imitate the 
human voice, that ambition seems now reversed, 
the voice aiming to be like an instrument. 
Thus, wigs were first made to imitate a good 
natural head of hair; but when they became 
fashionable, though in unnatural forms, we have 


seen natural hair dressed to look like wigs.” * 





THE MODERN SCALE. 





[FROM ANECDOTES OF MUSIC, BY S. AND R. PERCY.] 





Although there is scarcely a work on music, 
which does not make mention of Guido Aretinus, 
as the reformer of the ancient scale of music, 
and the inventor of the new method of notation, 
founded on the adaptation of the syllables ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, from a hymn to St. John the Bap- 
tist; yet, by a kind of fatality very difficult to 
account for, his memory lives almost solely in 
his inventions. ‘ 

He was a native of Arezzo, a city in Tuseany ; 
and having been taught the practice of music in 
his youth, and probably retained as a chorister 
in the service of the Benedictine monastery 
founded in that city, he became a monk pro- 
fessed, and a brother of the order of St. Bene- 
dict. 
voted himself to the study of music, particularly 


In this retirement, he seems to have de- 


the system of the ancients, and above all, to re- 
form their method of notation. The difficulties 
that attended the instruction of youth in the 
church offices were so great, that, as he himself 
says, ten years were generally consumed, barely 
in acquiring a knowledge of the plain song; 
and this consideration induced him to labor after 
sume amendment, with some method that might 
facilitate instruction, and enable those employed 
in the choral office, to perform the duties of it in 
a correct and decent manner. If we may credit 
those legendary accounts, that are extant in 
monkish manuscripts, we should believe he was 
actually assisted in his pious intention by im- 
mediate communication from heaven. Some 
speak of the invention of the syllables, as the 
effect of inspiration; and Guido himself seems to 
have been of the same opinion, by his saying it 
was revealed to him by the Lord, or, as some in- 
terpret his words, inadream. Graver historians 
say, that being at vespers in the chapel of his 
monastery, it happened that one of the offi- 
ces appointed for the day was the above-men- 
tioned hymn to St. John the Baptist, which com- 
mences with these lines: 

Ut queant laxis, Resovare fibris, 

Mira gestorum, F'amula tuorum, 

Solvi polluti, Zabii reatum. 

Sancti JoHANNIS. 


| tion. 


| 
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“‘We may suppose,” says Sir John Hawkins, 
‘‘ that the converting of the tetrachords into hexa- 
chords, had previously been the subject of fre- 
quent contemplation with Guido; and a method 
of discriminating the tones and semi-tones, was 
the only thing wanting to complete his inven- 
During the performance of the above 
hymn, he remarked the iteration of the words, 
and the frequent return of ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la; 
he observed, likewise, a dissimilarity between 
the closeness of the syllable mi, and the broad 
open sound of fa, which he thought could not 
fail to impress upon the mind the idea of their 
congruity, and immediately conceived a thought 
applying these six syllables, to his newly formed 
hexachord. Struck with the discovery, he re- 
tired to his study, and having perfected his sys- 
tem, began to introduce it into practice.” 

The persons to whom Guido first communi- 
cated his invention, were the brethren of his own 
monastery, from whom it met with but a cold 
reception. In an epistle from him to his friend 
Michael, a monk of Pomposa, he ascribes this to 
what was undoubtedly its true cause, envy; 
however, his interest with the abbot, and his 
employment in the chapel, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of trying the efficacy of this method, on 
the boys who were trained up for the choral ser- 
vice, and it exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

The fame of Guido’s invention, spread quick- 
ly abroad, and no sooner was it known, than 
generally followed. We are told by Kircher, 
that Hirmannus, Bishop of Hamburgh, and El- 
vericus, Bishop of Onasburgh, made use of it; 
and by the author of the Historie Litteraire de 
la France, that it was received in that country, 
and taught in all the monasteries in the kingdom. 
It is certain, that the reputation of his great skill 
in music, had excited in the Pope a desire to see 
and converse with him; of which, and of his 
going to Rome for that purpose, and the recep- 
tion he met with from the Pontiff, Guido has 
himself given a circumstantial account, in the 
epistle to his friend Michael, before mentioned. 

The particulars of this relation are very curi- 
ous, and as we have his own authority, there is 
no room to doubt the truth of it. It seems that 
John XX., or, as some writers compute, the 
nineteenth Pope of that name, having heard of 
the fame of Guido’s school, and conceiving a 
desire to see him, sent three messengers to in- 
vite him to Rome. Upon their arrival, it was 
resolved by the brethren of the monastery, that 
he should go thither, attended by Grimaldo the 
Abbot, and Peter the chief of the canons of the 
church of Arezzo. Arriving at Rome, he was 
presented to the holy father, and by him received 
with great kindness. The Pope had several 
conversations with him, in all of which he in- 
terrogated him as to his knowledge of music; 
and, upon sight of an antiphonary which Guido 
had brought with him, marked with the syllables 
according to his new invention, the Pope looked 
on it as a kind of prodigy, and ruminating on 
the doctrines delivered by Guido, would not stir 
from his seat, till he had learned perfectly to sing 
off a verse; upon which he declared, that he 
could not have believed the efficacy of the 
method, if he had not been convinced by the 
experiment he had himself made of it. 

The Pope would have detained him at Rome, 
but laboring under a bodily disorder, and fearing 
an injury to his health from the air of the place, 








AA THE 


and the heat of the summer, which was ap- 
proaching, Guido left that city upon a promise 
to revisit it, and to explain more at large to his 
holiness, the principles of his new system. On 
his return homewards, he made a visit to the 
Abbot of Pomposa, who was very earnest to have 
Guido settle in the monastery of that place; to 
which invitation, it seems, he yielded, being, as 
he says, “desirous of rendering so great a mo- 
nastery still more famous by his studies there.” 


MUSIC OF BELLS 


[FROM DR. BUSBY’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC, &c.] 


The music of bells forms no inconsiderable 
part of the divine worship of the Greek church. 
The length of the peals measures the degree of 
sanctity of the day on which they are heard. 
They are hung in belfries detached from the 
church; and do not oscillate, like our bells, but 
are fixed immoveably to the beams, and are rung 
by a rope tied to the clapper, pulled sideways. 
Some of these bells are of stupendous size. One, 
in the tower of St. Ivan’s Church, at Moscow, 
weighed 3551 puds, or 127,836 English pounds. 
It has always been esteemed by some, a merito- 
rious act of religion, to present a church with 
bells; and the piety of the donor has as regularly 
been estimated by the magnitude of the gift. 
According to this mode of ascertaining the fer- 
vor of devotion, Boris Gudonoff, who gave a bell 
to the cathedral of Moscow, that weighed 228,000 
pounds, was the most pious sovereign of Russia, 
till he was surpassed by the Empress Anne, at 
whose expense a bell was cast, that weighed 
443,772 pounds, and which exceeded in size 
every other bell in the world. Its value at 3s. a 
pound, was £65,681,—a vast sum; but every 
one ambitious to contribute towards it, threw 
some gold and silver into the furnaces, which 
were four in number; and these furnaces having 
cocks, let off the metal into the mould. 

Its height was nineteen feet, its circumference 
at the bottom twenty-one yards and eleven 
inches, and its greatest thickness twenty-three 
inches. ‘This bell was hung to a beam ina pit; 
but the beam having been burnt in a great con- 
flagration, which happened at Moscow, (not 
when Alexander fired the city, from fear of Na- 
poleon,) the bell fell to the ground, and a piece 
was broken out of it, large enough to admit two 
persons abreast, without stooping. 


ORIGIN OF ORATORIOS 


{FROM PULLEYN’S ORIGINS AND INVENTIONS. } 


The Oratorio commenced with the fathers of 


the Oratory. In order to draw youth to church, 
they had hymns, psalms, and spiritual songs, or 
cantatas, sung either in chorus, or by a single 
voice. These pieces were divided into two 
parts, the one performed before the sermon, and 
the other after it. Sacred stories, or events from 
Scripture, written in vise, and by way of dia- 
logue, were set to music, and the first part being 
performed, the sermon succeeded, which the peo- 
ple were induced to stay and hear, that they might 
be present at the performance of the second part. 

The subjects in early times were the ‘“‘ Good 
Samaritan,” the “ Prodigal Son,” “Tobit with 
the Angel, his Father, and his Wife,” and similar 


histories, which by the excellence of the compo- 


sition, and the band of instruments and the per- | 


formance, brought the Oratory into great repute ; 
and hence this species of musical drama obtained 
the general appellation of Oratorio. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
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NOTICE OF AN ADDRESS ON SACRED MUSIC, 
AND OF A SACRED CONCERT, 
IN THE ALLEN-STREELY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

It affords us pleasure to notice every move- 
ment in this city, which regards the better culti- 
vation of this science, or tends to awaken an 
As such, we 
now refer to an address delivered a short time 
since in Allen-st Church (Rev. Mr. White’s,) 
by the chorister, Mr. Samvet R. Brown, at the 
request of his Choir. 


interest in it among our churches. 


The subject, in this address, was viewed main- 
ly in two aspects, viz:—Its usefulness, and the 
present state of public sentiment here respect- 
ing it. In doing justice to these points, a wide 
scope of illustration and variety of topics were 
necessari'y embraced, and were treated, too, in 
a manner which must have left an impression 
favorable to the speaker and to his cause. 

After the address, the audience were enter- 
tained with a few pieces of Select Music.— 
These, with the exception of slight “ variations,” 
which could not have been anticipated, were 
executed in a style truly creditable to the taste 
and musical powers of the singers. “ Salvation, 
O, the joyful sound,” by Hastings, and “ Lord 
of all power and might,” deserve a special no- 
tice. But that which most excited our admira- 
tion, and which held the andience in breathless 
silence, was the beautiful Solo by Shaw—* To 
Jesus the crown of my hope’’—as sung by Mr. 
Brown. It went tothe heart. All felt then the 
ennobling power of sacred song, when properly 
executed. Wrapt as they were in the inspira- 
tion of the theme, they were borne along; and 
when the voice rapidly ascended in the scale, 
and slowly vanished on the highest note, with the 
words,—‘* And waft me away to his throne,”— 
it was to them almost a matter of surprise to find 
themselves actually still there. 

If in speech, it be better to say “five words 
with the understanding than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue,” then we say, give us 
five notes such as thrill the soul with delight, 
rather than ten thousand of those miserable apo- 
logies for music, which are sometimes heard in 
church, and heard, too, as attempts to praise 
the living Gop, when it were more natural to 
suppose them to be creakings from the “ infernal 
doors,” that “‘on their hinges grate harsh thun- 
der.” Noise to many, seems the grand object; 
and, therefore, the more noise the more music. 
Such persons would have been in their element, 
could they have heard the two hundred thousand 
singers, who, according to Josephus, assisted in 
What a 


To be sure the “players on in- 


the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. 
musical treat ! 
struments” were there, but then it was under 
the old dispensation, and it was proper enough 
then. Could these amateurs of noise claim the 
sublimity of a roar like the monotone of Niagara, 
it would be something in their favor; but the 
Babel sounds, too often heard, clash on the ear of 
musical taste, as if emitted by evil spirits fighting 
in midair. Some one has said that “ blessings 
If this 
be true in any case, it surely is in that of Sacred 
Music. 


perverted become the greatest curses.” 


One thing, however, should be said of these 


| modern Stentors, and is worthy of imitation. 


Such singers are not usually wanting in energy. 


| 
| 
} 
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| 
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There is rather an excess of feeling, and lack of 


judgment. Now, if we iaistake not, one of the 
principal objections to choirs, in distinction from 
congregational singing, is that want of feeling 
which they are apt to exhibit. We do not in- 
deed wish to see a wild, senseless enthusiasm, 
which may exist distinct from thought, but that 
spirited emotion, which is the genuine offspring 
of a harmony of voices under the control of a 
good judgment. And by judgment we mean 
that just conception of the sentiment of a hymn 
which is essential in guiding the voice to a cor- 
rect expression of that sentiment. 

Too many seem to suppose, that if they strike 
the right note, and commence and finish it about 
the time the chorister does, that is all which is re- 
quired. And such will follow the printed strains 
with the same cool precision, that an anatomist 
would trace the muscles and veins in his subject. 

Our choirs generally are taught just enough, 
to know there are rules, and to feel bound by 
them; while a few only go so far as to sing in- 
dependently, and to feel free from the restraint 
of rules which they follow by habit. Such can 
throw the whole soul into the voice, and to give 
a decided tone to a whole choir. We say, let 
Give it freedom. And 
let our orchestras be as altars from which offer- 


music live and breathe. 


ings of pure devotion and praise shall ascend 
into the ear of the Gop of harmony, “like ming- 
ling flames in sacrifice.”’ 

As the writer of this communication is a mem- 
ber of another church, he feels at liberty to con- 
gratulate the members of the Allen-st. churcl 
and congregation, upon their late improvement 
They 


seem to have justly appreciated the merits of 


in this delightful part of divine worship. 


sacred music, in supposing ifs attractions an im- 
portant accession to those even of a newly ereet- 
ed church, and a good minister combined. And 
it is to be hoped that no interference on the part 
of those who have no claim to musical taste, and 
yet often claim the right to interpose their veto 
in these matters, or unfounded prejudice to in- 
strumental music, (which we are happy to learn 
is giving way, or—we must say it,) that modest 
pride which sinks from exposure in so public and 
vulgar a place as the singing-seat, that none of 
these will exist as obstacles there, as they have in 
many places, to the advancement of church music 
In conclusion, we cannot omit to express the 
wish, that similar addresses may be delivered in 
every church in this city. Cc. 


ITEMS, 

That we do not over-estimate the effects and 
influences of music, will be made apparent by re- 
flecting upon the various ways in which it meets 
the ear, from animate and inanimate nature. De- 
stroy that curious mechanism in the throat of the 
songster of the grove; let the brute creation be- 
come dnmb, and no sound escape them; let the 
winds be hushed to a breathless calm; let the 
thunders be still, and no hum of the insect be 
heard; | -t the waters of the cataract descend to 
their deep abyss, noiscless as the grave; let the 
voices of speech and of song break no more 
upon the ear, and where is the man who could 
endure such a profound and awful stillness! 


Concrerts.—John Bannister, master of Charles 
the Secon.’s band, was the first person who 


commenced public concerts in London about 
A. D. 1762. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 15, 1835. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The contribution of “ W. R. D.” of this city, is very wel- 
geome. It shall receive an early notice. 

The communication of an esteemed clerical friend in 
Manchester, Vt., hav been received. In our next number, 
due use will be made of his valuable hints. 

Our faithful friend and patron, “ C. F. W.” of Easton, 


Pa., who wishes to see in our columns a good Constitution | 


fur a Sacred Music Society, shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing the best we can furnish. And we now respectfully 
ask our correspondents, to submit to us such hints as they 
may deem useful. 

In answer to the question proposed to us by “ J. C.” of 
Baltimore, we would say, that he will be informed on the 
subject in a few days. We thank him for his good wishes. 


{< Among the many co-adjutors in our city, 
who have aided in extending the circulation of 
our work, we would here make our grateful 
acknowledgments to Messrs. T. Hastings, Geo. 


Andrews, C. A. Fairbanks, Joshua Hall, and W. | 
W.J. Edson. It shall be our endeavor, to merit | 


continuance of their patronage, and that of other 
practical and competent men, in the department 
of Sacred and Family Music. 


THE MUSIC IN OUR PRESENT NUMRER. 
The Sacred Song by O. Shaw, which has a 


place in our present number, is the.same that is | 


mentioned in the interesting communication of | 


our correspondent “ C, 


The Easy Lesson, which has been kindly con- 


tributed by our correspondent Mr. W. Nixon, is | 
the first of a series which we propose to insert 


from time to time. 





MASSIMINO AND PESTALOZZI. 

The editor of the New England Spectator 
mnst not suppose, that by our citation of the 
words of Mr. Bartlett, we necessarily adopt his 
opinions. We are not fully prepared to discuss 
the merits of this subject, but are very willing to 
receive any light in regard to it. 

GAZETTE MUSICALE. 

A musical journal, called “ La Gazattee Mu- 
sicale de Paris,’ is now published in that city. 
It was commenced last year, and a number of it 
appears every week. Its object is to improve 
the taste of the metropolis, and to discourage 
that false ambition of style, into which French 
music has so greatly degenerated. ‘Through the 
kindness of a friend, we have had an opportu- 
nity of examining those parts of the work which 
have already appeared; and we have the pro- 


mise also of seeing the successive numbers as 


they are issued. 
The editor complains of a prevailing corrup- 
tion of style, from the ridiculous frivolity and 


mediocrity of certain popular performers,—* par | 


la frivolité et la médiocrité de plusieurs musiciens 
en vague, au point que, aujourd ‘hui, le got 
dominant est un sujet de dérision pour toutes 
les personnes raisonnables.’’ Several items we 
have selected, for translation, and insertion in 
our columns. 








SUNDAY OPERAS. 


Among the operas and concerts for each week, | 
as announced in the Paris papers, there is to be | 


found the Comic Oprra, (Opera-Comique,) 
which is open every Sunday! The thought that 
such astate of things may at any time exist among 
us, isso repugnant, that we look, with nota little 
apprehension, at the Sunday evening concerts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which have of late been permitted in our city. 
It becomes every one, who reveres the civil 
institutions of our conntry, and the laws of Gop, 
to take good heed, lest he be an accomplice in 
such acts of desecration. 


GREEK MUSIC. 


THE GAMUT. 
The Greeks, in their Moverx4 or Music-art, had 


seven notes, consecrated to the seven planets. 
1. ‘Yrare, Hupate, to the Moon, 
2. Tlupvrarn, Parupate, to Jupiter. 
3. Acyavés, Licuanos, to Mercury. 
4. Mécn, Messe, to the Sun. 
5. Tupapéon, Panamese, to Mars. 
6. Toirn, Trite, to Venus, 
7. Narn, Nete, to Saturn. 








They had also four principal modes, as they 
entitled them: the Phrygian, the Doric, the 
Lydian, and the Ionic. The Phrygian was re- 


ligious ; the Doric, martial; the Lydian, plain- | 


tive; and the Ionic, gay and sprightly. 
THE LYRE. 
The most famous among the stringed instru- 


ments of the Greeks, was the Kiféoa, Doone, or 


Lyre. In the earliest accounts given of it, the 
strings are said to have been of linen thread. 
Afterward, catgut was substituted, with a great 
effect. There were at first only three strings to 
the instrument, on which account the Lyre is 
called by some classic Greek writers Trichord. 


. - o | 
In process of time, however, the number of the 


strings was increased to seven. 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


At Lenox, Mass., a Convention was recently | 


| 
| 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

A Sacred Music Society at Pittsfield, Mass., 
numbers about forty members, zealously en- 
gaged in their good cause. On the 11th day of 
February last, they gave an Oratorio, consisting 
of selections from Handel, Haydn, Chapple, 
Beaumont, Jackson, O. Show, M. P. King. Kent, 
Nauman, Schwindell, Pond, and J. C. Andrews. 
It was proposed to give another Oratorio, on 
the 2d instant, to consist of pieces selected from 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and Hastings; but 
we have as yet seen no account of the perform- 
mance.—This Society was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1833. Its present officers are— 

John C. Andrews, Music Conductor. 

Lyman Warriner, Leader. 

Robert Colt, Secretary and Treasurer. 
James Warriner, 
Horace Bissell, > Board of Directors. 
James Gardner, 

The instrumental performers supply four vio- 
lins, three flutes, one clarionet, one bassoon, two 
violoncellos, and a double bass. The vocalists 


| are eight first and eight second trebles, eight 





held, and a county association for the promotion | 


and improvement of sacred music, was formed. 
The following gentlemen were elected the offi- 
cers of the association for the ensuing year :— 

M. S. Wilson, of Lenox, President. 

Grenville D. Weston, Dalton, ) 

Henry W. Bishop, Lenox, 

Luke Barber, Becket, 

Lyman Warriner, Pittsfield, J 

Robert Worthington, Lenox, Secretary, Trea- 

surer and Librarian. 

Geo. Rockwell, Lanesborough, 

W. W. Witherell, Dalton, 

FE. C. Root, do. ‘ 

Sam’. Churchill, Stockbridge, { Executive 

W. M. Battelle, Gt. Barrington, Committee. 

James Warriner, Pittsfield, 

Samuel Walker, do. 

Harvey Holmes, N. Marlboro’, 

The Annual Meeting of the Association, is fixed 
at Lenox, on the Thursday after the second Tuesday 


| V. Presidents: 


of September, at one o'clock, P. M. Other Meet- | 


ings, for the purpose of practice and improve- 
ment, are to be held in different parts of the 
County, (Berkshire,) at such time and place as 
the Executive Committee shall judge expedient. 


The next meeting of the Association will be | 
held at Dalton, on the first Thursday in May | 


next, at one o’clock, P. M. 


At the close of the last month, a convention 
was held in Manchester, Vt., for the purpose of 
improving sacred music. Similar movements 
were also made in Rutland county. 

All these facts we hail with joy, and put on 


record with great satisfaction. We indulge the | 


hope, that these county meetings may eventually 
lead to such a General Convention, as was sug- 
gested in a former number of our work. 


| 
| 
| 


bass voices and four altos. 

Well acquainted as we are with the talent and 
zeal of Mr. J. C. Andrews, we see in them a 
sufficient pledge of this Society’s success. 

THE AMHERST Rossrauntan Musicat §o- 
CIETY was instituted in September, 1833, at 
Amlférst, in Mass., Mr. Erastus E. Masey was 
then chosen President, Solomon T. Fay, Vice- 
President, Clark Winslow, Secretary, and Levi 
D. Gowles, Treasurer. A prudential committee 








also was elected, consisting of three members: 
George Baker, William Hawley, and E. Warner. 
After continuing a year in active operation, the 
Society gave two concerts, which were effective, 
and added a new stimulus to the cause. The 
present officers are— 

Solomon T. Fay, President. 

E. Warner, Vice-President. 

Henry O. Smith, Secretary. 

George Baker, Treasurer. 

Jonas Houghton, 

M. Geidley, Prudential Committee. 

George Baker, \ 

The Society holds weekly meetings; they 
number among their instruments, a piano-forte, 
a violin, a viola, four flutes, two clarionets, two 
violoncellos, a bass viol, a trumpet, a bugle, and 
a trombone. The whole number of vocal and 
instrumental performers, is a hundred and nine- 
ty-one. 

The salutary influence of such associations, 
properly conducted, must be great, in affording 
to the members rational and innocent recreation, 
and in creating a sound musical taste. 


Sacrep Coxcert at Hartrorp, Coxy.,— 
Two concerts of Sacred Music have recently 
been given in that city, under the direction of 
Mr. Wade, who is laboring with merited success 
among the friends of music there. The per- 
formances are much commended. As the mu- 
sical taste of the people of Hartford is deservedly 
held in high repute, their estimate of Mr. Wade 
is a flattering tribute to his talents. 


Concert at Scuenectapy, N. ¥Y.—A con- 
cert was given in the Dutch Church at Schenec- 
tady, on Monday the 23d ult., which is well 
spoken of. Were we in possession of particu- 
lars, we would readily furnish them; but all the 
notices which we have seen are very general. 
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his throne. 


—— 





to 
Whom not having seen I adore, 


My Saviour whom absent I love, 
Whose name is exalted above, 
All glory, dominion and power. 


When that happy era begins, 
When array’d in thy glory I shine, 
And no longer pain with my sins, 
The bosom on which I recline. 
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portion in thee ; 


And 























Dissolve thou the bands that detain 


My soul from her 

Oh, strike off the adamant chain, 
And make me eternally free. 
EASY LESSONS 


his throne— 











Maestoso. 
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MORN. 
In imitation of “ Night,” by Montgomery. 


BY MRS. J. L. GRAY, OF EASTON. 


Morn is the time to wake ; 

The eyelids to unclose ; 

Spring from the arms of sleep, and break 

The fetters of repose ; 

Walk, at the dewy dawn, abroad, 
And hold sweet fellowship with Gop 

Morn is the time to pray: 

How lovely and how meet, 

To send our earliest thoughts away, 

Up to the mercy-seat! 
Ambassadors, for us, to claim 
A blessing in our Maker’s name, 

Morn is the time to sing: 

How charming ’ tis to hear 
The mingling notes of nature ring 

In the delighted ear ! 

And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul’s fresh matin-song of praise ! 

Morn is the time to sow 

The seeds of heavenly truth, 
While balmly breezes softly blow 

Upon the soil of youth ; 

And look to thee, nor look in vain, 
Our Gop, for sunshine and for rain 

Morn is the time to love: 

As tendrils of the vine, 

The young affections fondly rove, 

And seek them where to twine ; 
Around thyself, in thine embrace, 
Lord, let them find a resting-place 

Morn is the t 

When skies are clear and blue 
Reflect the rays of light divine 


me to shine, 


As morning dew-drops do ; 
Like early stars be early bright, 
And melt away, like them, in light 
Morn is 
O’er morning hours inisspent 
Alas! how oft from peaceful sleep 
On folly madly bent, 
We've left the v road 


And wander’d from our guardian, Gop! 


the time to weep 


strait and ni 





Morn is the time to think— 

While thouchts are fresh and free— 
Of life, just balanced on the brink 

Of dark etern ty ! 
And ask our souls if they are meet 
To stand before the judgment seat 





Morn is the time to die, 
Just at the dawn of day, 
When stars are fading in the sky, 
To fade, like them, away 
But lost in light more brilliant far, 
Than ever merged the morning star 
Morn is the time to rise— 
The resurrection morn— 
Upspringing to the glorious skies, 
On new-found pinions borne, 
To mect a Saviour's sinile 





aivine :-— 


Be such ecstatic rising mine! 


NIGHT— awn Extract. 
And now the night is full : 


unnumber’d eyes, 
Look on ua from infinitude ; 





ie dome, 
Whereon they hang, in darker azure lies 
Round their intenser light; as when the foam 

Crests the green wave, when larks are hurrying home 
From the wild cloud that skirts the brooding sky, 

And gives the sea a frown, before it come 

To plough the surge in wrath, and roll it by 


The rock, which in that rush still lifts its forehead high, 


They gather on the far expanded arch, 

Each in his separate orders, and go on 

Sweeping the long dark vault in silent march, 

Until at last the western goal is won, 

Or on the orient hill the morning sun 

Come forth and quench their lesser light; yon plain 
Is a wide list, where higher souls may run 

In the bright form of stars, and grandly gain 


The only good reward, which here we seek in vain. 


PERCIVAL. 


{ 


A late number of the Edinburgh Review contains some 
critical remarks on Poems, written by a mechanic, com- 
monly called the Sheffield Brazier. The following extract 
or comparison of the visible glories of the CREATOR, 18 emi- 
nently fervid and beautiful. 


« Gop said, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
Grim darkness felt His might, 
And fled away ; 
Then, startled seas, and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, ‘’ Tis day! ’ tis day ! 
‘Hail, holy Light ! exclaim’d 






The thund’rons cloud that flamed 
O’er daisies white ; 
And lo, the rose, in crimson dress’d, 
Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And, blushing, murmur’d ‘ Light!’ 
Then was the skylark born; 
Then rose the embattled corn; 
Then floods of praise 
Fiow’d o’er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Pour’d forth her pensive lays 
Lo, Heaven’s bright bow is glad! 
Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of Gop 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb? 
No, by the mind of man! 
By the swart artisan! 
By Gop, our sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heav’n, 
The shroud of souls is riven! 
Mind, mind alone, 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth’s deepest night, from this blest hour, 
The night of minds, is gone!” 


SATURDAY EVENING. 
The week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on, 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done ; 
And standing, as thou standest, on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 
As one 


For sure as this now closing week is past, 


that trembles on eternity. 


So sure advancing Time will close my last— 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 


Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 


Spirit of good! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 
That hand which leads me gently, calmly still, 
Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill, 
Thou, thou in every storm hast shelter’d me 
Beneath the wing of thy benignity: 

A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And Iexist—thy mercy’s monument! 

A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain; 


I live—and pleasure flows through every vein. 


Want o’er athousand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand ; 
Tow can I praise thee, Father! how express 
My debt of reverence and thankfulness! 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While every moment swells the vast amount, 
For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength 
And brought me to its peaceful close at length, 
And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. B. 
TO THE STARS. 
Ye brightly beaming stars ! 
Have ye no music as ye roll along? 
Or is it that to us earth’s discord mars 
Your heavenly song ? 
The music of the spheres! 
Was it a fiction of the olden time? 
Or are there not who hear with wakeful ears 
That strain sublime ? 
Let thought still hear you raise 
The joyful anthem which ye sang of yore: 
And as the sons of Gop then join your praise, 


Let man adore ! BARTON. 


—--—- ——.— 





COWPER AND WATTS 
CONTRASTED WITH BYRON, 


Suppose that Byron had sung like Cowper, 
| or Watts. What a change would have been 
made at once in the influence of that man 
admit that it has been mighty and yet will be. 
| But is there a man who believes that Byron is to 

act upon as many minds as Cowper and Watts? 
| ‘The mass of men will not love cold misanthropy 
| or the display of corrupt and malignant passions, 
| or the disgusting details of vice. An increasing 
number of our race will turn from his sour and 
gloomy pages to dwell upon the lively piety, the 
| sweet simplicity of the renovated heart in Cow- 
| per; and to breathe out the language of devotion 
in the delightful strains of Watts. Ajready more, 
many more minds have been influenced in the 


most tender scenes of life by the sweet language 
of Watts, than have been or will be by the words 
of Byron. The language of the sacred singer is 
breathed into our ears in the cradle; it is echoed 
in the Sunday school, by tens of thousands on 
each day of sacred rest; it warms the devotions 
of millions in the sanctuary; it is poured forth 
in the bed of sickness, and it cheers and sustains 
the soul in the hour of dying. Where the book 
of the noble bard is laid aside and hated, the 
sacred singer is welcomed and hailed; and his 
sweet language expresses the most lofty and 
pure feelings of the spirit, and even as it bursts 
away from the world of sin, plumes itself for its 
eternal flight, and as the last accents of hallelu- 
jahs here melt and die away in the anthems of 
| praise eternal inthe heavens. We ask, is it pos- 
| sible for the strains of Watts or of Cowper to 
| die? When shall man forget their sweet num- 
bers?—Never; no,never. ‘Their influence shall 
be felt, as far as our native tongue shall be ut- 
tered. It shall go down to the period of the 
glories of the millenium, when, 

“The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other; and the mountain tops, 
From dtstant mountains, shall catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


| THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

| The voice of the angel rang like a trumpet in 
the air, and seemed to wake me as from a trance, 
while the vision faded before my eyes, and I found 
myself once more in the porch of the temple. 
The sun had already gone down; the crowd had 
withdrawn from the busy haunts of the day, to 


seek rest and refreshment from their labors; and 


| the solemn stillness of the evening, with its cold 


and quiet clouds, concurred in the solution of my 
doubts to calm and tranquilize my mind. 


Such, my son, was the vision which the pro- 
phet deigned for my instruction, and not for mine 
only, but for yours, and for all who wander in the 
pursuit of happiness. Thou hast sought it in the 
things of this world, and it is therefore that thy 
hopes have been deceived. Thou hast followed 
thine own heart’s desire, and hast looked for 
happiness in pleasure, and in the gratification of 
passion and of sense:—thou hast been guilty of 
indifference, yea, unkindness to others, which is 
a grievous sin. Therefore thy soul Joatheth the 
flesh that it lusteth after—the wine of the vintage 
| has tasted as the waters of Marah, which is bit- 
| terness; and no man hath loved thee. Repent, 
therefore, and amend; be gentle, be pitiful.— 
Look to the poor, do good. Make others love thee, 
| and thou shalt be happy. 


We. 


a 
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